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| 
Original. | 
Few men, perhaps, are aware of the im- | 
portant advantages derived from a diligent 
and proper use of time. How many hours 
are dosed away in unnecessary sleep; how 
many are spent in idle and useless conver- 
sation, which might be devoted to the ac- | 
quisition of knowledge; tothe refinement of 
the taste; to preparing the moral and intel- 
lectual faculties for enjoying a higher and 
more rational happiness. No better exam- 
ple could be produced of what man may do 
by properly employing his leisure hours in | 
useful studies than the distinguished individ- | 
ual whose name stands at the head of this | 
article. 

Wittiam Roscor was born the 8th day | 
of March 1753, in Liverpool, England, of 
humble parents. His father was an Inn- | 
keeper and gardener, obtaining his liveli-| 
hood by the labor of his own hands. While 
a child at school, Mr. Roscoe was noted for 
his propensity to reading and attachment to! 
poetry. At an early period of his lile he 
had committed to memory most of the his- 
torical plays of Shakspeare, and studied dili- 
gently the Spectator and Shenstone, whom 
he soon began to imitate. At twelve years 
of age he left school, aad whatever acquire- | 


ments he attained were the fruits of his own || 


industry. After leaving school he was em-| 
ployed in cultivating a potatoe field; the | 
produce of which he carried to market on) 
his head and then retailed them to purchas- | 
ers. After three years, he quitted this la-! 
borious occupation, and, that he might grati-| 
fy his taste for reading, he entered an ap- 

prentice at the book-selling business, which 

he soon left; the following year he was ar- 

ticled to an attorney as a student at law; 

and thus commenced an anxious and troub- 

lous profession. | Whether in the garden or 
law office, every spare moment was diligent- 
ly employed in perusing some favorite au- 

thor. The cultivation of his mind and the, 
improvement of his taste stood next in im- 

portance to his profession.  ‘* An attach- 
ment to elegant literature, a love of study, | 
a relish for the beauties of nature and art”’| 
soon rendered Mr. Roscoe an agreeable | 
companion to all men of genius and cultiva-| 
ted understandings. Among these was) 
Francis Holden, a young man distinguished 

for his remarkable progress in scientific pur-| 
suits and classical literature. In company | 
with this accomplished individual, Mr. Ros-| 
coe first acquired ataste for foreign lan- 
guages, and by his assistance made consid- 
erable progress in the French. During 
their evening walks Holden frequently re- 
peated passages from the most distinguished 
poets of Italy. The soft accents and sweet- 
ness of this enchanting language did not 
failto make a strong impression upon the 





active mind of Roscoe, who was led to ap- 


ply himself vigorously to its acquisition, 
He studied it by day and by night, till he 
had become thoroughly imbued with its spir- 
it and master of its rich treasures; of which 
he has left some most valuable specimens in 
his Lorenzo and Leo. 

A remarkable feature in Mr. Roscoe’s 
character was his horror at causing pain and 
suffering to any living creature. ** On one 
occasion,”’ says he, ‘‘I determined to become 
a sportsman; and, having procured a gun 
and found an unfortunate thrush perched on 
the branch of a tree, I brought him to the 
ground with fatal aim; but was so horrified 
and disgusted with the agonies I saw him 
endure in death, that I have never since re- 
peated the experiment.”” A useful lesson to 
many a thoughtless lad. 

Mr. Roscoe’s sympathies were strongly 
excited in behalf of the suffering Africans. 
Liverpool was, at that time, the chief mart 
of the slave trade in Europe; her merchants 
had grown rich by the infamous tratlic; her 
wealth was so extensively embarked in this 
channel, that the future prosperity of the 
place seemed to depend upon its continuance. 
Mr. Roscoe’s humanity however rose above 
the selfish interests and prejudices which 


must necessarily prevail in such a state of 


things. IIe openly opposed the iniquitous 
and inhuman practice; he endeavored to 
persuade men of business to convert their 


capital into a more honorable branch of 


commerce; he roused up the moral feclings 
of the community against such glaring deeds 
of wickedness. Nor was his pen idle; his 
opinions were laid before the public in prose 
and verse; in his pamphlets upon the slave 
question he demonstrated its injustice and 


appealed to the understanding and reason of 


men; in his poetry he held up the frightfal 
picture of the suffering and misery endured 
by the injured African; he touched the finest 
chords of human sensibility, and awakened, 
throughout the British empire, a spirit, which 
rested not till it had broken the last link of 
the chains and set the captives free. His 


poems abound with high colored pictures | 


both of the slave toiling under the lash of a 
task-master; and the happy negro beneath 
the shade of the palm-tree and plantain. In 
his poem of ‘* Mount Pleasant,’ he holds 


up before the eyes of his townsmen the suf- | 
ferings of the slaves,brought on them by the | 


,shameful traffic from which the inhabitants 
of Liverpool had grown rich. 


. ; lage 
| “There Afric’s swarthy sons their toils repeat, 


| Beneath the fervours of the noontide heat ; 


Torn from each joy that crowned their native || 


soil, 
No sweet reflections mitigate their toil : 
From morn to eve by rigorous hands opprest, 
Dull fly their hours, of every hope unblest, 
Till broke with labor, helpless and forlorn, 
From their weak grasp the lingering morsel torn, 
The reed-built hovels’ friendly shade denied, 
The jest of folly and the scorn of pride ; 








Drooping beneath meridian suns they lie, 
Lift the faint head and bend the imploring eye, 
Till death in kindness trom: the tortured breast 
Calls the free spirit to the realms of rest. 
Shame tomankind! but shame to Britons most, 
Who all the sweets of liberty can boast: f 
Yet, deaf toevery human claim, deny , 
That bliss to others, which themselves enjoy ; 
Lite’s bitter draughts, with harsher, bitter fill, 
Blast every joy andaddtoevery il; > 
The trembling limbs with galling iron bind, 
Nor loose the heavier bondage of the mind.” 
Inthe second part of the ‘ Wrongs ot 
Atrica”’ we tind the tollowing deseription of 
the dwelling of Matomba, a native prince, 
surrounded with the seenery of a tropieal 
climate, and enjoying the freedom of unre 
strained and savage Iife 
“Remote from peopled haunts, ‘midst silent 
Groves, 
Where palms and plantains 
sh wie, 
And spread their broad leaves to the 
Suni, 
Matombba’s \ erystal stream 


Gushed from the gloom and laved a chose nspot, 


r 


intertnixed then 
scory hiing 
dwelling stood, 
That owned his constant culture: Aloes there 
Shot forth their vigorous stems, and hung thei 
bel! 
In graceful negligence ; Heemanthus spread 
ut blooms: the flowery Almond there, 
scented all the plain ; 


Llis erin 
Profuse of tragrance, 
And the gay Protea waved his 
And elittered on the day ;—a thousand plants 
The tavoriies of the sun, whose vivid tints 


silvery leaf, 


Decay and sicken in our northern climes, 
‘There in perennial lustre smiled, nor feared 
The chilling blasts of Euriis.” 

Another distinguishing characteristic of 
Mr. Roseoe’s humanity was the abhorrence 
bloody tragedy of 
war, that was then converting 


with which he beheld the 
lurope into 
a vast slaughter-house, and filling the earth 
with desolation and woe. All his eloquence 
was exerted to restrain England in her mad 
career of foreign warfare ; to teach her that 
the noblest and only 
The tempest if 


human happiness is 
proper ¢ nd of government. 
war hung for a long time over the 
threatening to blot out every hope of peace 


land, 


and comfort. Its fury was however spent 
in its violence, and Mr. Roscoe lived to see 
the correctness of his principles generally 
acknowledged. Such a triumph isthe high 
est reward the good man receives for his 
labors. 

We come now to speak of Mr. Roscoe's 
literary character, by which he is generally 
best known to the world. Great talents and 
literary attainments but increase the malig- 
nity of the poison, which the works of bad 
men are continually distilling into the minds 
of all with whom they come in contact. 
Moral principle, however, purifies as well as 
enlightens ; and this shed a lustre of beauty 
'and loveliness over all Mr, Roscoe’s literary 
_ productions. Hence his works have gone 
| forth into the world like fountains of love 
(and truth, from which all that drank became 


| wiser and better. He was emphatically a 
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self-made man; he boasted of no long line 
of illustrious ancestors; of no influential re- 
lations to lift him up to places of distinction; 
of no advantages beyond the reach of every 
young man; to his own untiring industry; to 
his undeviating adherence to moral rectitude 
in every action of his life is he indebted for 
all his success; for all his literary reputa- 
tion; and for the veneration and esteem that 
he has acquired in the world. From the 
pennyless boy that sold potatoes in the mark- 
et of Liverpool, he raised himself to be the 
pride and glory of his native town, and the 
‘companion of the most distinguished men in 
the Britishempire. His writings are exten- 
sive; he employed his pen upor almost every 
subject of importance that agitated the pub- 
lic mind, polite literature, poetry, politics, 
the improvement of the condition of man; 
but his greatest works were his Life of Lo- 
renzo de’ Medici and Leo X. which alone 
would entitle him to an elevated rank in the 
literary world. The revival of the arts and 
caences was a subject but little known, 
though of high interest to every inquiring 
mind, Its story was interwoven with a for- 
eign Literature; the most essential informa- 
tion could be obtained only from manuscripts, 
concealed in the cloisters and ducal libraries 
of Italy. Yet by persevering efforts, Mr. 
Koscoe surmounted every obstacle; he ran- 
acked the public and private libraries of 
inost of the Italian cities; and finally suc- 
‘ceeded in producing a work that is known 
not only as far as the English language is 
poken, but has been translated into most of 
the tongues of modern Europe. 


One great object of his labors, and which 
he pursued with an anxious and persevering 
olicitude, was a reformation of the moral 
feelings and tastes of his own native town of 
Liverpool. “And he succeeded in converting 
| trom a slave-market into arespectable and 
ntelligent community. 
miore than one hundred thousand dollars was 
atsed and placed in the hands of a commit- 
ee for the establishment of an Institution 
whiose objects may be best learned from the 


eonclusion of the report ee | your com- | 


nittee were required to explain, as briefly 
is possible, the advantages, public and pri- 
ite, which this Institution is calculated to 
‘lord, they would beg leave to state, that it 

s intended to unite the benefits of a strictly 
wwademical education with domestic and so- 
cial habits, and a knowledge of the manners 
ind affairs of public life; to perpetuate the 
requirements of youth beyond the limits of 
school, and to diifuse a more general taste 
w scientific and literary subjects, so as to 
‘able the town of Liverpool to keep pace 
with, if not to excel, other populous towns.” 
sy establishing such institutions, by forming | 
icieties devoted to the cultivation of useful | 
nd elegant arts, by spreading abroad a taste | 
1 whatever is noble in science or nature, | 
Roscoe laid a foundation for the lasting hap- 
piness and enduring fame of his native city. 
Few men could ever look back from the 
twilight of old age upon a life spent so ac- 
lively, so industriously, and so usefully to 
mankind, as Mr. Roscoe. His whole life 


| 
| 








By his exertions | 





vo a 


was a series of energetic efforts for promot- 
ing the happiness and elevating the condi- 
tion of the human race. All his desires 
seemed to centre in this single point; all his 
actions tended to forward this great design. 
His long and useful life terminated, te 30th 
of June 1831, inthe 78th year of his pee. 
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Battle of Bringwater. 





Original. 

Within a mile of the Cataract of Niagara, 
was fought, in 1814, the memorab!e battle of 
Bridgewater, or Lundy’s Lane, at which 
place the engagement terminated. The 
grand and romantic character of the scenes 
in this vicinity,and their asso«iation with the 
achievements of our gailant countrymen, 
will ever render them objects of interest to 
travellers fromthe United States. For there 
are their brethren’s graves and fields of 
fame— 

“And there, the soldier, stung with gen’rous 
shame, 

Rivalled the heroes of the watery way ; 

And washed, in foeman’s gore, unjust reproach 
away.” 

The road now passes directly over the 
hill where the British Artillery were posted, 
when Scott’s Brigade commenced the action. 
The British army were at the time falling 
back upon Queenstown, but the advance of 
'!the Americans recalled them to their former 
position. General Scott’s Brigade sustained 
the weight of this attack, until the remainder 
||of the American army arrived to its support. 
The British artillery swept the lines with 
horrikle execution, until driven from their 
position, by a charge of Miller’s regiment. 
These brave troops had seen very little ser- 
| vice until ordered upon this attack, in which, 








fortunes of their veteran leader. 


| Ripley, in reply to his question, ‘‘ whether 
ihe could silence those cannon,’’ that memo- 
irable answer, ‘I willtrysir.”” The troops 
advanced, carried the position, and bayoneted 
the artillery-men attheir guns. The Amer- 
ican line then formed on the crest of the hill. 
|| General Drummond made several desperate 
| attempts to recover this ground, bringing up 
‘| at each onset a reinforcement of fresh troops; 
‘but was uniformly repulsed with great loss. 
'| Disheartened by these successive defeats, 
\the British retired about midnight, leaving 
'\their commander in chief, Major General 
| Rial, a prisoner. They lay upon their arms 
| the remainder of the night, expecting, as one 
‘of their officers told the writer, another 
‘attack from eur troops. 
yenceable possession of the field, General 
Ripley, who then commanded, deemed it 
most prudent to spike the captured cannon, 
‘and withdraw his wearied and shattered 
‘forces to Fort Erie. This movement gave 
the British an opportunity, however slightly 
grounded, of claiming a victory, and was 
censured by General Brown the American 
commander in chief, who had been wounded, 
|and early retired from the field. After eveuts, 
however, proved it to have been the salva- 
tion of the army. The good conduct of the’ 














they proved themselves worthy to follow the | 
Tt was} 
}upon this occasion, that Miller gave General | 


After being left in|| 
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Americans in this battle, silenced the vain 
boast of British invincibility. Their best 
troops were met hand to hand, and foiled 
with their own favorite weapon, the bayonet. 
The houses in the village—the trees and 
fences, still retain marks of the combat. 
Many graves are to be seen upon the hill; 
among others those of Capt. Hull son of the 
late + Mere Hull, and Colonel Bishop, Ad- 
jutant General of the British army, who fell 
upon this occasion. 

Miller’s regiment was recruited princi- 
pally from Maine and New Hampshire. 
The men went into action with their grey 
fatigue jackets, which gave rise to an anec- 
dote highly complimentary, which is related 
of Sir Gordon Drummond, who commanded 
the British army after the capture of Gen. 
Rial. An aid-de-camp informed him that the 
men in grey jackets had captured the artii- 
lery, and driven his troops from the hill. 
** D—n those Buffalo militia” said the Gen- 
eral, ‘‘try them with the bayonet; that will 
|test their mettle.”” The bayonet was tried; 
but every attempt to dislodge them was 
repulsed. In killed and wounded the Amer- 
‘ican loss was nearly one thousand, almost a 
\third part of their army. The British sus- 
_tained as great a loss in proportion. 

An evening ramble over Drummond’s Hill 
in 1825, suggested to me the following lines 
which were published, with remarks, in the 
American Traveller. 





Loveliest in her robes of blue, 
The radiant Queen of night goes forth, 
Glancing her smiles upon the dew ; 
And the wind, breathing from the north, 
Sighs through the wood, like passing ghost, 
And wafts light murmurs o’er the tomb, 
Whore the turf shrouds with greenest bloom 
The bravest of a warrior host. 





In other days, yon fatal hill 

Glittered with arms,and waved with plumes; 
And the sad sun-ray on their steel, 

Flashed its last splendor ; even’s glooms 
Rang with the bugle’s martial breath, 

That called the brave to deeds of death. 
There the dismal cry of slaughter 

3roke on midnight’s slumbering hour, 
And the parched ground drank blood like 

water. 

There the quick musket’s deadly flash, 
And black artillery’s throats of flame, 

Hurled their fierce tempest on the lines 
Of charging foemen—neath that shower 

Of death, the bristling onset shines ; 
On it rolls with sullen tone, 

Like rushing billows ; and the clash 
Of bayonets answers the groan 

From parting life’s convulsion. 


There feats of deathless praise proclaun 
How rolled war’s tide, when Ripley’s name 
Swelled the wild shout of victory ; 
When dauntless Miller and Mc Nei! 
Led foremost to the strife of steel, 
The fiower of northern chivalry. 
There Scott, to glory’s self allied, 
Quelled the fierce foe’s advancing pride, 
And from his brow, the laurel tore, 
Dyed oft, and deep, in Gallice gore. 


But these unhallowed seenes are past— 
The peasant’s slumbers, the wild blast 
Alone shall break them; 
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And those proud bannered hosts are gone 
Where the shrill trumpet’s charging tone 
No more shall wake them. 
Time has hurried on his way, 
And swept each vestige from the plain ; 
But the stranger views to-day, 
The oak trees shattered by the rain 
Of shell and shot—the glance around 
Marks, at each turn, the grass grown mound, | 
That shrines a hero’s ashes. 
Peace to the brave—around their stone, 
Shall fancy twine her rosy wreathe ; 
And when with moss of years o’ergrown, 
Fame shall applaud their glorious death, 
Long as Niagara dashes. V. 








Superiority of Entellectual over Martial Vir- 
tues.<=-A Hragment. 


Original. 
1 come now to consider the superiority of | 
intellectual worth over physical force, or the 
triumphs of mind over the triumphs of war. 
And, in the first place, let us observe, it is 
only in the highest order of military talents, 
that we find mental energy combined with 
physical virtues. Here we must confess the | 
great general often shows a force of intellect | 
and purpose, that gives us a new idea of 
the infinite variety in the powers of the hu- 
man soul. <A mind, that discovers the favor- | 
able and unfavorable positions of a vast | 
country, at a single glance; penctrates the | 
hidden counsels of the enemy; and, amidst | 
the fluctuating chances of war, is able to | 
trace the thread of events, from cause to ef- 
fect, so, as to thwart the designs of the ene- 
my and obtain an easy and decisive victory ; | 
such a mind is great and active ;— it claims 
our admiration for the energies, which it | 
awakens. But when we contemplate the | 
object for which such powers are exerted, | 
to destroy the peace and virtue and happi- | 
ness of mankind; when we behold the | 
bloody sword which the hero wields: when | 
we hear the din of battle, the savage shouts | 
of the victors, the groans of the dying, the | 
wailings of widows and orphans: we sicken | 
at the thought of faculties thus perverted, of 
energies thus directed. Still the highest 
order of military talents fall far below the 
first place of intellectual endowments. The 
warrior acts upon matter, human strength 
and human ingenuity are the instruments he 
wields, directed by cunning and stratagem. 
For this purpose no superior intelligence; 
no deep, original thought; no taste, no ca- 
pacity for enjoying the beauties of nature 
and art are necessary. There are cases of 
high intellectual attainments united with mil- 
itary talents; but these are rare, they are 
anomolies in nature. In these solitary in- 
stances the great man rises above the com- 
motions of war to the enjoyment of a more 
intellectual existence, like a tall rock rising 
out-of the bosom of the ocean, having its 
top crowned with herbage and flowers, 
whilst the waves and tempests are dashing 
against its sides. Such was Casar—as great 
in the Forum as in the field—who, whilst 
he moved through Goul, like a destroying 
angel, was, at the same time, one of the 
brightest gems in the literary world. But 





| 
} 


had no dominion over him; the unholy pas- 
sions of war urged him on, till he had blot- 
ted out the liberties of Rome in the blood of 
her own citizens. What are such men as 
Alexander, Hanibal, Cwsar and Napoleon: 
These blood-thirsty demons have thined the 
ranks of mankind; strewed the earth with 
human bones; dried up the sources of do- 
mestic happiness; and turned the fruitful 
field into a desert! They are the ministers 
of death, who have hung the earth with sack- 
cloth and mourning; who have drenched ir 
with tears! Thus far they are as unworthy 
of immortal renown as the pestilence that 
sweeps away the successive generations of 
man. But is this all? Have they done 
nothing great and noble? IT{umanity ans- 
wers, nothing! The blood of millions cries 
from the ground against them! The tri- 
umphal arch of the warrior should be built 
among the tombs, composed of the skulls 
and bones of the dead; the emblems of death 
should float on his bayner; the wailings of 
widows and orphans should meet him at ev- 
ery step; and if his name must go down to 
posterity, let it be loaded with the curses and 
execrations of all mankind. 

But let us turn from this heart-sickening 
picture, to those truly great intelligences, 
whose minds have ranged through heaven 
and earth; who have looked into their own 


thought reared up forms of transcendent 
beauty and grandeur; who have ransacked 
the past and run forward into the bosom of 
the future to meet the events of coming 
years; whose minds ‘‘ bind together, by in- 
numerable affinities and relations, all the 
objects of its knowledge, rising from the finite 
and transient to the infinite and everlasting. 
This is the greatness, which belongs to the 
philosopher and master-spirits in poetry and 
the fine arts.”” Such were Bacon, Newton, 
Locke, Shakespeare, and Milton. Such 
minds, in their pursuit of truth and beauty, 
endeavor to comprehend the universe; they 
soar into the heavens and sgarch out the 
secrets of nature. AL: 











Commencement. 





Original, 

There is, perhaps, no anniversary celebra- 
tion so interesting to men of refined and cul- 
tivated minds, as the annual Commencement 
of the literary institutions where they have 
drank themselves of the fountains of knowl- 
edge ; where the powers of their minds 
were first unfolded to the enjoyment of a 
high intellectual happiness amidst the clas- 
sic grounds of philosophy and science ; 
where their tastes were formed, and their 
minds prepared for the parts they are now 
acting on the busy theatre of human life. 
Even the unlearned love to gather around to 
witness the triumphs of education in enno- 
bling the mind ; and while they point out to 
their infant sons the path to glory, sigh for 
that knowledge they can never obtain. In 
celebrating the important events interwoven 
with the early history of our country, our 
joys are damped by the thoughts of woe 


souls, and in new-glowing combinations of}, 


The voice of human suffering is heard at a 
‘distance ;_ the fields of blood rise up befor 

‘us. If we celebrate the success of politica! 
‘triumphs, it is but to recall the contentiou 

‘and angry passions that disturb and agitat 
ithe minds of men. But ata literary festiva! 

‘our pleasures are free and pure ; the reco! 

|lections of the past are like the rays of th 
setting sun, cheering and beautiful; in our 
‘anticipation of the future, our thoughts kindle 
| with ardour, asthe mind runs forward to meet 
‘the new glories, which await her in the hid- 
\den mysteries of science. Literature 1 
common ground, where the great and good 
‘have ever met in the sweet heart-felt com 

‘munion of brothers around the maternal al- 
tar. At such celebrations the mind re- 
'ceives a new impulse, a taste for study re- 
vives, the feelings and ambition of youthful 
| days kindle up in the bosom, andthe man oi} 
iscience returns home, glowing with the 
same joyous anticipations, as when he first 
left College to mingle a3 the hurrivng 


ranks of a busy world, 





Original Poetry. 
The following lines by the late Narnaniei 
H. Carrer, were meditated, if not written, by 
him during a stormy night, while beating against 
|wind and tide at the entrance of Long Island 
| Sound, on his passing from Boston to New York 
|'They were addressed and forwarded to one o! 
\“three” friends, with whom he had a short tim: 
| before enjoyed a “cheerful ride” on the bosom 
of “his own native stream,” and have never been 
|published. They are peculiarly interesting a- 
| illustrative of the natural amiability of his char 
acter. 


Round our tempest-tossed vessel the nigh! 

clouds faust, 

And shrill through the shrouds, sighs the chil! 
evening blast, 

Northe moon, ner a star, sheds a beam from th: 
sky, 

To illumine our path, while the Race Rocks 
are nigh, 

Oh! where are the pleasures, that sweetened th: 
ride 

While we cheerfully rolled down the Merr: 

| mack’s side. 





| Though dim as yon tremulous start of the main 

|Be the hope that “we three” shall assemble 

again, 

| Yet here on the deck till our bark shall go down 

| Will I sit, and my cares in oblivion drown, 

| While I think of the pleasures, that sweetened 
the ride, 

| As we cheerfully rolled down the Merrimack’: 

side. 


Beneath the dark waves of the turbulent deep, 

If Heaven shall decree, that my ashes shall sleep, 

Oh! ’twotlld sooth ev’ry sorrow and calm ev'ry 
fear, 

Could I look for remembrance and hope for « 
tear, 

From the friends of my bosom, who sweetened 
the ride, 

As we a rolled down the Merrimack’s 
side. 





* Very dangerous Rocks at the entrance of the Sound, on 
which many vessels have been wrecked. 

t The light House on Montauk point, which, appearing 
like a small and dim star, was the only visible object to cheer 











he was a dangerous spirit; moral sentiment 






and misery with which they are connected. 





us, during the long and solitary night. 
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A AD pa 


‘ence of two beautiful ladies. Judge then, if 
under such circumstances, I could have felt any 
other sensation than embarrassment. I cast fur- 
tive glances at both of the beautiful objects be- 
BY THOMAS H. SHREVE. fure me, and suddenly thinking of my afflicted 
ot meee : . || uncle, I once more found utterance, and hastily 
I'he stage was to start at two o’clock, and it enquired, 
was now nearly one. All was hurry, bustle and ‘ Does not my uncle board here ” 
confusion. Ivery thing was to be done, and || ‘The ladies exchanged glances. The youn- 
there was no time to do it in, Some indispen- || ger of the two looked exceedingly mischievously 
sable business must be attended to, Some mes- || ot me. I could not conceive why I was not 
sages, explanatory of my departure, must, Of || answered immediately. [I know I must have 
course, be despatched to Miss E——— and Mrs || turned red in the cheeks, for it seemed as if all 
R——, with whom I had made a positive en || the blood had deserted my heart and rushed in- 
gagement—not of the heart, but of mere gallan- to inv heed. 
try—to be attended to at eight that evening. |} Another benignant smile, and the lovely young 
My valise was to fill, my toilet to make, the || widow said, ‘The name of your uncle, sir, 
injunctions of this, that, and the other members || would assist me in answering your question.’ 
of the family to attend to—and but one hour || | was confounded. I had perpetrated a sad 
and ten minutes lett. ; blunder, by supposing that they who had never 
A letter had just been received by the morn- || seen me, should know who had the honor of 
ing’s mail, conveying the sad intelligence, that a |} ¢laiming me as a nephew. I soon recovered 
bachelor uncle of mine, was lying very ill in || myself, and stammered out, 
B——. My uncle had spent several weeks a || “My uncle—why, positively, I must be the 
few years before at oughouse, and had manifest- | prince of blunderers, not to have given you his 
ed more partiality for Me than it was thought he || name. But’—and here the assurance that was 
had ever shown to any other individual in the || porn with me, and which had never before for- 
whole period of his life. He was more than || caken me, came to my relief, and I added— but 
two score years of age, and had not considered || you are aware, I had the very best reason in the 
it proper to surrender his heart to any one of the || world for being deprived of my senses. My un- 
spinsters of his acquaintance, It had been said, || ¢le’s name is Howard.’ 
that shortly after having attained his majority, |) «yes—Mr Howard isan inmate of this house,’ 
he had made a tender of his hand to a romping 
black-eyed girl, who knew more of the secret 
workings of the hearts of the gallants in the 
neighborhood, than any ten others. But this 
report, like most others that have relation to the | 
aflections of unmarried gentlemen, was, I be- 
lieve, for he told me so, utterly gratuitous and 
calumnious. Well, as 1 have already said, my 
unele was ill, | was his favorite, and as T would 
have no other opportunity for evineing my love 
toward him, Thad made up my mind to start off 
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| said the widow, in a voice soft and melancholy 
| as the dying sound of a flute,and with a deject- 
ed countenance, ‘ your uncle, Sir, is very ill.’ 
| 


‘So I have understood. Can I see him ? 
‘Presently, sir—the doctor is with him now, 
and Mr Howard has some peculiarities—he does 
not permit any listeners to his conversations 
| with the doctor. Ue will soon take his depart- 
ure; inthe meantime, walk in and be seated.’ 
‘I thank you,’ said I, as I pressed forward. 
The younger and most beautiful of the two 


as soon as possible after the reception of his let- || Jadies, now swung a green calash, which she 
ter. My uncle was wealthy ; he might want an | had held dangling by the strings, to the back of 


executor, or—an heir! Of course, this last con- || jer head, and uttered, ‘good evening Mrs Smith,’ 
sideration had but littl todo in determining my |} as she flitted past ime with the air and the grace 
visit, Which was undertaken through sheer af= || ofa fairy. 
fection! I entered the room and took a chair. I must 
Onward the stare wheeled rapidly ; and in confess that this unexpected meeting with two 
just twenty six hours the steeple of the village |) Joyely ladies had somewhat disconeerted my 
ehureh broke uyjon our view, In a few min- |) thoughts, and unfitted me to play the part ofa 
utes we reached the top ofa bill and the prinei- sympathising nephew at the bed of sickness. 
pal street in the village of B—— lay betore us. || Time was necessary to enable me to regain a 
Merrily sounded, the notes of the stageman’s || cufficient composure, and I was heartily glad 
horn—onward lenped the horses—and so rapid || that my uncle had ‘some peculiarities.’ 
was our motion, that we had barely time to I discoursed with the widow about my 
glance at the neat houses and beautiful shrub- uncle, my journey, and the weather for fifteen 
bery that bordered on the roadside. At length || minutes. At the ‘expiration of that period, the 
the motion of our vehicle subsided, and we || sound of the doctor's step was heard on the 
alighted beneath a huge golden swan that glit- || ctairs: and I prepared myself for being ushered 
tered gloriously inthe gleaming sunbeams above || jnto the presence of my beloved, peculiar and 
Us. || wealthy uncle, 
T entered the bar-room and hastily enquired As I ascended the stairs, a multiplicity of 
where I might find my unele. IT was directed || ¢houehts passed rapidly through my mind. I 
to the boarding house of Mrs Smith, a widow || thought of my uncle’s previous affection for 
lady, where I was told I could see him. | me,—how I could alleviate his affliction, how I 
In a few minutes I was ascending the steps || should adapt myself to his peculiarities—and 
at the door of the house where [had been refer- |! lastly, and very strangely, I had some singular 
red. [I had just grasped the knocker of the || thoughts as to the probable items of his will. 
open door, when a couple of ladies entered the || I thought of the exceeding crabbedness, which 
hall from the parlor, I made a bow, and en- || was very generally and generously attributed to 
quired if Mrs Smith lived there. The elder of || old bachelors when laboring under the effects 
the two ladies, with a courtesy and a smile, || ofdisease. I concluded to humor every whim, 
which sent a reflection to my heart, replied in || to help him as much as I could, for thereby if 
the aflirmative, and added that she was the || he got well, I should be rewarded by his thanks, 
owner of the name I had pronounced. and—horrible thought—if he died, I would 
My mind was instantaneously and most sin- |} stand an excellent chance .of being mentioned 
gularly bewildered. I was just twenty one, ro- || in his will. It was quite obvious to me that I 
mantic in my notions of the sex, and in the pres- || had a diflicult part to perform, and, notwith- 


standing my ingenuity, it would require all my 
tact to conduct myself properly. Under the in- 
fluence of thoughts like these, I entered the sick 
man’s apartment. 

I think I must have played my part very well, at 
least I never heard of any thing to the contrary. 
|My uncle was very sick—he told me that he 

had been alarmingly ill—but, much to my joy, 
‘he added that his physician had just informed 
|him that he was entirely safe, and out of dan- 
iger. I listened to a doleful account of his ca- 
ilamities with a face as long as a Pharisee’s, and, 
| as any person would have said, indicative of real 
‘sorrow. It was very singular—and I record it 
for the gratification of the lovers of the marvel- 
|lous—that even as I looked on the pale and 
emaciated countenance of the sick man, the ap- 
parition of that beautiful creature, who glided 
'so bewitchingly by me in the hall, was momen- 
‘tarily flitting before my mind’s eye. The men- 
ital hallucination continued with me all the re- 

mainder of the day. Had I been a whit more 
superstitious than I was, I would most assuredly 
have ascribed to her the power of exercising 
those preternatural influences for the possession 
of which uglier persons than she had been led 
to the scaffold. ' 

| ‘The sun was just sinking to rest behind a hill 
(that skirted ata far distance the western hori- 
|zon, as I sat at the window in a musing mood. 
My uncle was dozing, and occasionally heaving 
forth upon the solemn stillness of the apartment 
a faint and almost inaudible groan. I need 
searcely add, that every sound found an echo in 
my bosom. Before me wasa beautiful prospect. 
|The country was very level, and stretching far 
away, the plain was diversified with waving 
fields, woodlands, and farm-houses. No sound 
could be beard, save the far-off tinkling of the 
cow-bell, the evening songs of the birds and the 
oecasional footsteps of the villagers as they pas- 
ised beneath the window. The village of B 
was confined almost exclusively to the range of 
houses on either side of the road. Every thing 
| wore the appearance of neatness, and 1 began 
| to institute comparisons between tho advantages 
jofa village and city life. ; 

I had not arrived atany conclusion from my 
comparisons, when a circumstance occurred 
that gave another turn to the train of my thoughts. 
| Immediately opposite to the window at which I 
sat, there was a very neat and pretty white 
frame house, with green Venetian shutters. It 
was situated a few paces back from the foot- 
way, and in front was a tastefully arranged 
yard, plentifully supplied with shrubbery and 
flowers. Honey-suckles and sweet-briars clam- 
bered about the windows, flinging fragrance and 
shade, while, here and there a rosebush and 
other more modest plants, glowing with flowers 
of every hue filled up the remaining space. It 
was the appearance of neatness and beauty in 
this situation, that bad caused me to institute 
the comparisons above referred to. I was grow- 
ing exceedingly poetical—I thought of the 
‘Sweet vale of Avoca,’ ‘ The breezy glade,’ ‘If 
there’s peace to be found,’ ‘Not rural sounds 
alone,’ ‘Here could I live unnoticed and un- 
known,’ &e. &e. It was while I was submerg- 
ed beneath this sheeny flood of inspiration, that 
I was suddenly recalled to reality, by the ap- 
| pearance of a creature, who, in the ecstacies of 
the moment, I supposed to be Erato, or some 
‘other of the nine, at the door of the admired 
house before me. 

This was no apparition, as I soon discovered. 
She was no poetical creation, however worthy 
_she might have been of the idolatry of a follower 
‘of Petrarch. She stepped lightly on the green 











| grassy sward, and plucked a rose from its parent 
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stem. She then proceeded to confer like honor 
on the other shrubbery of the yard, 

Like Proserpine gathering flowers, 

Herself a fairer flower. 


Having finished culling flowers, she seated | 
herself on the door-sill, and commenced arrang- | 
ing them into a bouquet. I watched every ac- 
tion; and as she turned the posey round to in- | 
spect its arrangement, I caught a full gleam of} 
brightness from her dark eye. An electric thrill | 
pervaded every nerve ; and I began to under- | 
stand the nature of that influence beneath which 
Cesar and Anthony bowed their laurel-shaded 
brows. 

I always was, and always hope to be peculiar- 
ly sensitive to the effect of female fascinations. 
Once more my eyes met hers, and again my | 
heart smote within me. It was true—my sus- 
picions were realized—and she was none other 
than that fair one who had exerted so strange 
and ill-defined an influence over my mind, as I 
listened to the lugubrious tones of my uncle. I 
would have bartered away all my earthly expec- 
tations for an introduction. I contrived some 
romantic scenes whereby I might bring about 
an acquaintance. I was about enquiring of my | 
uncle for some particulars respecting her con- | 
dition. Butthen I thought of his aversion to 
the sex, which I had often heard of ; and I con- 
cluded it would manifest too much indifference 
toward him, if | showed symptoms of extempo- 
raneous love for her. It was my interest to 
give him to understand that my mind was en- | 
tirely occupied with the thoughts of his illness, 
inasmuch as he might possibly have necessity | 
for framing a will, and then, in case of such | 
mournful necessity, I would stand a better} 
chance of being munificently mentioned in the | 
said instrument. Between the conflicting de- 
sires of winning the regard of my uncle and the | 
acquaintance of my charmer, I was rendered | 
very restless. I got up, and then re-seated my- 
self, half a dozen times. I approached the 
couch of my venerated relative, and bending | 
over him, I discovered that he had sunken into | 
a sound slumber. I concluded to leave him for | 
afew moments. I took my hat and descended. | 
I proceeded down the street intending to return 
by the dwelling of her who now gave y itality to 
the impulses of my nature, for the purpose of 
getting a nearer view of her dark eyes, to whose | 
wild charm I felt myself a victim. 

About fifteen minutes had transpired, when I | 
was slowly approaching her residence. My 
heart fluttered like a cage bird. I made up my | 
mind that if I should be so happy as to catch her | 
eye, I would throw myself upon what I consid- 
ered my privilege, and speak to her. At length 
I arrived nearly opposite to her dwelling. 1 
put my features in their best possible order. 1 
am not particularly vain, but was fully aware of 
all the advantages that nature in her benevo- 
lence had given me. Besides, I was confident 
in my own ability to manage afiairs with tolera- 
ble cleverness, and felt assured that she possess- 
ed the requisite share of romance to second my 
efforts. Well, [reached the place of her abode ; 
with a smile on my lips 1 turned my head tow- 
ard her, or rather toward the place where I had 
last seen her. Surely, | must have been born 
under the influence of some malign planet, for 
the lady—the object of my desires—the soul of 
my wishes—was not there! 

I turned in sorrow away. Disappointment 
weighed heavily upon my heart. What slaves 
we are of feeling! One moment before, and 
the wide world seemed the only fitting arena 
for my pride ; now I felt like slinking into some 
remote corner where I might hide my disap- 
pointment. 
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ed in the fair hand of the beautiful girl opposite. 














found that he had been aroused in my absence. | 
He was seated in the middle of the room, rock- | 
ing himself slowly to and fro. My recent dis- 
appointment had given an expression of deep 
concern and solemnity to my countenance, and 
I approached his side without the slightest levi- 
ty. But my features were destined to change 
their hue, and solemnity gave way to surprise. 
The pallid right hand of my unele grasped with 
easy gripe a beautiful bunch of flowers, which 
‘ever and anon he gave his nose.’ J} looked at | 
it admiringly and inquisitively. A large and 
fully opened rose was in the centre, and was 
surrounded by a host of smaller flowers. 1 
could not but remark that it bore a striking re- 
semblance to the bouquet T had so lately admir- 





I was soon merged in the midst of some very 
profound speculations as to the identity of the 
flowers, and the méans by which my relative 
became possessed of them. T was cadly puz- 
zled. The conjecture that found mest favor 
with me was, that it had been presented to the 
young widow, who, attentive to her interest, 
had bestowed it on him. 

In the midst of my wonderment, my uncle | 
made some observation which escaped my ear. | 
I started from my revery, and could ouly artie- | 
ulate an inquisitive ‘ Sir?’ 

‘Was your stroll a pleasant one ?’ he repeat- 
ed, in a more elevated tone. 

‘It was,’ I replied, and added, ‘1 am exceed- 
ingly pleased with the general appearance of 
neatness and beauty that pervades the village.’ 

* Quite atolerable place for a lover of simpli- 
city, although it offers but few inducements to a 
devotee of Pletus,’ said my uncle, as he beb- 
bed the envied rose against the attenuated prom- 
inent member of his face. 

‘Ora votary of Ilymen,’ I added, with a tone 
of inquisitiveness, 

‘Pooh! pooh! hoyden foolishness,’ he re- 
turned, shrugging up his shoulders. ‘A few 
years will banish all those nonsensical fancies 
that beguile you from the reality of existence.’ 

Thank fortune! he is invincible yet, thought | 
I, and 1 will stand an excellent chanee of being 
mentioned in the old gentleman’s last will and 
testament. And now for interest. 

‘IT have always considered independence con- 
nected with wisdom in a man,’ said f with pe- 
culiar gravity. ‘He who takes care of his own 
fortunes has something like certainty on which 
to base his prospects of the future. -Whereas, 
he who is dependant on others, is continually 
liable to obligations that he may find extremely 
difficult to discharge. An unmarried man, if 
he is not a fool, and unmarried men seldom are 
fools, is the most independent of all creatures, 
But a married man must, from the very nature 
of the conjugal tie, be a slave to the caprices of 
others. What moment of his life, can he inhale 
the breath of freedom? ‘There isa chain about 
him that fetters his actions. All the connec-| 
tions of friendship must be severed—all exter-| 
nal considerations must be sacrificed—all the | 
brilliant attachments of the world must be eur. 

| 
| 
' 








rendered—in fine, every thing that does not 
tend to enhance the homely comfort of the fire- 
side, and add to the enjoyments of his wife, 
must be given up, or domestic felicity—that 
nonenity that visits the visionary but deties hu- 
man attainment—must go to—go to the dogs "’ 
‘Excellent philosophy,’ said my uncle ; ‘stick 
to it my boy—let your conduct be a practical 
commentary on your texts, and you will most 


assuredly attain to the reputation which wisdorn || 


givesaman. And now, as the wind is spring- 


ing up, I will get back to bed again.’ 
I was confounded with his coldness. I 





sentiments would have won from him, but | 
was disappointed. ‘To add to the sum total ot 
my difficulties, he replied to my labored argu 
ment in favor of celibacy, with a tone which 
bore a strong and disagreeable affinity to sa 
casm. Moreover, I was still in doubt as to the 
manner in which he obtained the flowers 
With my mind in this very uneasy condition, | 
wiled away another hour, and then retired. 

I arose next morning with my mind made up. 
T had fully resolved on obtaining some personal 
knowledge of the lady who exerted so magieal 
an influence over me. IT had very frequently 
from the period of iy earliest recollections felt 
the effeets of female fascination, but never be 
fore was there any mystery connected with my 
passion. | could always tell when and how 1 
had gotten in love. But now T was the subject 
of a passion that was inscrutable, There was 
a chain upon my heart, but how it got there 
was past my finding out. 

During the day, which seemed like one ot 
those that visit the high yorthern latitudes from 
its exceeding length, 1 ministered to the neces 
sities of my uncle; not forgetting to glance very 
frequently at the premises of my charmer op 
Several times I caught glimpses of he: 
person as she flitted by the windows, engaged, 
as I supposed, in some domestic avocation 
Mach glance only served to feed the fire within 
my bosom, and to heighten my curiosity. I 
made several attempts to intreduce her as a sub 
jeet of conversation with my unele, but he ap 
peared to me to be scrupulously opposed to the 
expression of a single syllable in regard to her. 
How provoking! The insensible fellow, thought 
I, has no knowledge of those mysterious syim- 
pathies that awaken interest between the sexes 
To him, love, the refiner of our hearts, is an un 
felt flame—the fountain of affection, an untast 
ed stream,—and he, pardon my irreverence, for 
1 mean to be candid, is a brute! 

At sunset, the lady of my heart made her ap- 
pearance at the door. I gazed on her witha 
heart full of undefined emotions, and a mind 
replete with poetical fancies. As I deal exclu 
sively with facts and have nothing to do with 
fiction, L will not detail any of my visions ot 
Ye Graces! how my heart leaped when 
[saw her pass the gate and cross the street! 
now then for an interview 
and if I don’t make a fatal impression then may 
woe seize on me. 

i glanced in the mirror, and feeling perfectly 
assured with my exterior, passed out of the 
room. IT stopped a moinent at the head of the 
stairs to determine one or two doubts that were 
passing in my mind as to propriety &c. Love 
conquered, and down I went. A wild laugh, 
full of genuine glee burst on my ear as I reach- 
ed the bottom of the steps. Onward IT went 
and inward I bolted. The young widow end 
the young beauty were alone. ‘Miss Worth 
ington’ was all | heard of the introduction, 1 
will be the cause of the abridgement of that 
name, Or my Haine is not shorter, was my first 
thought. 

I suppose an hour, although it seemed to me 
but five minutes, must have passed, when Louisa 
Worthington arose to depart. I had neglected 
my hat, whieh was up in my uncle’s room. In 


posite. 


bliss. 


couract be mine 


_two steps I had reached the top of the stairs; 


} 


with three more I had stumbled over a chair 
that stood in the middle of the room, making a 
tremendous noise. 

* What the—is the matter? Is there fire ?— 
is the house on fire ? bellowed my uncle, as he 
started from his slumber. 

I silenced his fears—got my het—and war 
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down stairs in a moment. The ladies were 
laughing heartily—for they had heard me fall. 


1 explained every thing, and Louisa and myself 


departed, 

As her hand reclined gracefully over my arm, 
i} felt imparadised. The contact between my 
~hin and the chair, had proved the superior 
hardness of the latter, and caused me to limp. 
This was the only disagreeable feeling I expe- 
rienced, Of course I could not refuse her invi- 
tation to enter, I thought she talked more pretti- 
fy than any other lady I had ever listened to, 
‘There was an easy, unaffected and natural mu- 
sic in the tones of her yoice, which found a very 
natural passage to my heart. 

Regard my situation, and judge of my happi- 
ness! An hour had passed, and Louisa was 
utting at ber piano. I imbibed a full measure 
of the spirit of harmony that pervaded the 
apartment. Never did syren, or seraph, or wo- 
ian sing so sweetly. 1 was entranced—that is, 
1 was very much in love. 

\ village belle for me, said Ito myself as I 
bade her good night. Oh! there is something 
so perfectly natural, so entirely winning, so utter- 
ly artless and unaffeeted about them, that noth- 
ing like humanity can resist them. Your city 
nianners, continued I,have amore exquisite pol- 
isl, there is more assumed dignity about them, 
but then they either partake of constraint or ar- 
their pature—there is coldness in their smiles— 
tiftness in their steps—and an indescribable 
-omething about them that seems to say—keep 
your distance. Buta village beauty runs about 
ind laughs loudly—says just what she thinks, 
nd thinks just what she pleases—and all with- 
mitany design on the hearts of the gentlemen. 
Really, | am enamoured of the condition—a 
village lass for a sensible lover shall be my mot- 
io. And, wrapping my mind in a cover of 
thoughts like these, | went to sleep, and dreamed 
of nothing but nymphs and grottos until the 
sun streamed in at the eastern windows. 

If the reader has much penetration—and my 
readers no doubt have—it will be unnecessay 
for me to inform him that I was in a very com- 
fortable condition, or, what is much the same 
thing, I was up to the ears in love. And this 
oo, was my first love. I mean it was the first 
time I had serious thoughts of matrimony, &c. 
for I was in love with the daughter of my aunt’s 
washerwoman at ten years of age, and had 
worshipped at some other shrine at every suc- 
ceeding month since. As in every other sort of 
husiness, so in the affairs of the heart, it is ne- 
cessary that we should have experience in order 
that we may be able to manage things with 
I’irst love is generally a very foolish 
We don’t understand it, and it ren- 
lors us superlatively ridiculous. It is wonder- 
ful how it endows us with wisdom. It makes 
fools of us all at onee, and sensible men but 
once. lL merely refer to this universal frailty in 
order to extenuate my folly; for I have a strong 
suspicion that I acted very foolishly, as the se- 
quel of this veritable story will fully confirm. 

It is amazing how sociable love makes us. 
The stoic feels it; forgets his disinclination to- 
ward his species, and forthwith deviates into 
sociability. It was thus with me. I was no 
sooner out of Miss Worthington’s presence, than 
I felt restless to get back again. The eye of a 
lover is never satisfied. Byron has a foolish 
line about a lover’s eye fainting into dimness with 
its own delight. 

Depend upon it, this is mere poetry. A man’s 
eye may grow dim from looking at the sun, but 
never from gazing at the beauty of his mistress. 
‘To me it seemed that my eyes borrowed some 
of the lustre of Louisa’s, my perceptions of the 


propriety. 
business, 


itice. City beauties restrain the impulses of 


lovely were so clarified, 
all this was, that I found myself very frequently 
exactly where I wished to be—in Louisa’s 
presence, 

My uncle’s health increased. 
walk out during the day, but he shunned the 
night air as though it had been loaded with pes- 


The consequence of 


He was able to 





tilential vapors. This suited me to a scruple; 
| for could visit Louisa without being scourged 
| by his suspicions. In her presence I forgot all 
jcare. I listened with enthusiastic delight to the 
_ soft silvery tones of her voice, while every sound 
awakened a joyous response within the recesses 
of my heart. 

One of the follies of youthful love is, it caus- 
es us to exact too much tribute from the sym- 
pathies. We think that because we are in love, 
the object that we love must necessarily be sim- 

jilarly affected. Hence our confidence in our 
success. We construe every kind look into an 
| indication, and every gentle word into an assur- 
jance. At least this was my case. My passion 
reached its climax, like some other fevers, in just 
/nine days, for at the expiration of that time, I 
sought an opportunity for an avowal. I was 
‘convinced that I had only to ask to receive. 
| Fifty times I essayed to tell her the tale of my 
‘love, but my tongue cleaved to the roof of my 
jmouth. I had my speech perfectly well com- 
| mitted,—I had practised it a hundred times—but 
my memory, unfortunately, was paralysed, when 
| I stood in most need of its assistance. 

It was ordained from the beginning, that man 
}should not remain long in Paradise. I had 
|written home, informing my family that my 
/uncle was convalescent, I had been in B 
|just two weeks, when a letter from my father 
| conveying a peremptory order for me to hurry 
| home to attend to some indispensable business, 
‘arrived. ‘This summons, however disagreeable, 
| I well knew must be immediately attended to. 
| 1 therefore made preparations to leave early on 
the morning after the reception of the letter. 

My mind was a scene of most admirable dis- 
order during the remainder of the day. I fully 
resolved that that night should witness the settle- 
ment of my everlasting happiness or misery. 

The evening came, and I went to Louisa’s 
iresidence. I will not attempt to describe the 
'extent of my wretchedness when I entered the 
‘room. It seemed to me that every man, woman 
}and child, that resided in the village had com- 
|bined to thwart my determination. About a 
dozen of the neighbors were collected sociably 
together, and to heighten my rage, I had barely 
seated myself when my uncle presented his un- 
welcome visage. I sat with every thought 
gathered gloomily within myself. I felt no dis- 
position to talk ; I only burned for an opportu- 
nity to declare. 

I was bored to death with the regret that ev- 
ery one expressed at the necessity which urged 
my departure in the morning. It all seemed to 
be heartless. Louisa appeared to me to take 
the matter to heart, when I mentioned it to her. 

I fully resolved to remain until every soul 
| was gone, and then breathe the pent-up secret of 
| my heart into her ear. It is not to the purpose 

of this tale that I should narrate all the occur- 
/rences of the evening. It was most supremely 
| dull and tedious to me; and the only indication 
of life that I felt was when Louisa would flit 
_past, just stopping long enough to make the 
chords of my heart ring with the celestial melo- 
dy of her voice. 

Well, as all things must have an end, this par- 
ty ended. The neighbors went off, all—all, save 
my cursed relative. There he sat as if he were 
immoveably chained to the spot! O, how I wish- 
ed for power to annihilate him! I waited, but 














he would not go. At length after the lapse of 











an hour, he arose, and announced to Louisa that 
we would depart. I arose, of course, for what 
else could Ido? Go I must, for it was nearly 
twelve o’clock. Louisa bade me farewell most 
affectionately—hoped I would revisit my uncle 
again shortly—wished me a pleasant journey— 
and as I fancied, sighed audibly. The pressure 
of my hand was of the most expressive kind, 
as I assured her, that I would compass heaven 
and earth, if necessary, to enjoy the Paradise of 
her society once more. 

The stage was to start at daylight, and I sin- 
cerely hoped that Somnus would befriend me, 
and wrap the mantle of sleep so profoundly 
about all in the vicinity as to render their wek- 
ing impossible. 

I was feverish all that night. Ihad dreams 
of unspeakable bliss, and unspeakable horror. I 
awoke frequently. I was in hope I would be 
too sick by daylight to travel. I tried to force 
illness upon my body. I imagined I had every 
sort of fever and all the diseases in the calendar, 
but to no purpose. I had not been prudent 
enough to swallow a dose of pills or some other 
nostrum, and it was now too late to procure 
them. In this restless manner I spentthe night. 
I heard the stage at a distance. It approached. 
It stopped. 
uncle came into my room bearing along with 
him a sickly lamp. I feigned sleep. He shook 
me—he called—pulled off the covering—and, 
at length, jerked me on the floor, and I had to 
open my eyes! 

My head would’nt ache. The driver was a 
descendant of Job, and waited the tardiness of 
my motions with provoking patience. I, at last, 
found myself dressed and down stairs. Slowly 
and reluctantly I clambered into the hated stage. 
I looked at Miss Worthington’s dwelling oppo- 
site, but all was silent. I shook my uncles hand 
—the driver mounted his seat, cracked his whip, 
and off we started. 

* * * * * 

The jig was up. My uncle was well, and to 
all appearances would not have necessity for an 
heir during the next forty years. 

I had been at home three weeks, when I 
wrote Louisa a letter. In it I expressed the 
immortal character of the passion I entertained 
for her; and added, that it was my determina- 
tion to have communicated to her in person, that 
which I had written, but owing to the compa- 
ny at her house on the evening prior to my de- 
parture, my design had been frustrated. I be- 
sought her to relieve the suspense of my mind 
by an immediate answer. 

My mind was speedily relieved of its burden 
of anguish—but how relieved! 

The next day after I had deposited my letter 
in the post office, I received a letter from my 
uncle. I broke the seal in haste, hoping to hear 
something of Louisa. And I did hear from her. 
He said he had got tired of living a bachelor, 
and had made arrangements for changing his 
condition. I have not sufficient patience to de- 
tail the contents of this interesting letter. He 
was engaged to Louisa Worthington, and they 
were to be married in a fortnight! He request- 
ed my attendance on the happy occasion, as a 
groomsman !! 

My suspense was over, but my misery was 
complete. I hastened back to the post office to 
get the letter I had deposited on the preceeding 
day, but to my infinite mortification, I learned it 
was on the road to B—— 

That day was the unhappiest of my life. My 
uncle was to be married, and my necuniary ex- 
pectations in that quarter were cut off. Louisa 
was to be married, and all my hopes of her hand 
were extinguished. 

Oh, Cash! soliloquised I, thou art the all in 


The driver twanged his horn. My 
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all, the to kalon, the only thing needful in life. 
How tailsmaniec is thy influence! Thou recon- 
cilest loveliness to deformity, and blooming 
beauty to grey-headed decrepitude! For thee 
is the sparkle of the eye, the freshness of the| 
lip, and not the deep fervor of the sdirit. Love, | 
and youth, and beauty have their prices, and 
thou art the disburser of prices, Oh, Cash! 

I attributed all my disappointment to that 
cursed party. I understood fully, how my un- 
cle had become possessed of the flowers I had 
seen Miss Worthington gather on the evening 
on which I had first seen her. I blamed my 
tardiness and want of courage. Had I made a 
declaration in time, my vanity assured me J 
would have escaped this calamity. Reader! if 
thou arta bachelor, always take time by the 
forelock—keep constantly before thy mind the 
old adage, ‘ Faint heart never won fair ladye.’ 

Of course, I did not attend the celebraten of 
their nuptials. 
ond part in adrama, in which I had fancied my- | 
self the principal actor. I sent an apology to! 
my uncle, and requested Louisa to burn that ill- | 








I could not bear to play the sec- || 





‘ourselves that sufficient patronage would be 


And on her fields there nightly falls 
A sweet and heavenly dew, 
But Ceres finds no Priesthood* there, 
Nor heeds the Moslem’s faithless prayer. 


The hills, the fields, and rolling streams, 
The mountain’s waving woods 
Are fair, and bright, and sweet, they seem 
The blest abodes of gods; 
sut where the godlike Spartans now, 
That laid the Persian millions low ! 
—_—_—— f i 


*Husbandmen. 























Our Prospects. When we issued the 
specimen number ef our paper, we flattered 


||afforded to warrant a permanent commence- 


In that we 
Most of those to whom we 


ment by the first of September. 





fated letter,beseeching her by all that was sacred | 
and inviolable, to keep its contents forever se- || 
eret from my uncle. ‘This as my first love. 


/may have forgotten that they ever received it. 
Still we believe that many of them will patron- 
‘ize us, from our confidence that they must re- 
jalize the worth and the want of some literary 








Reading 


og } 
5 | 


Whoever has acquired a taste for readin 


so fixed that it has settled into a habit, has'| 


were disappointed. 
forwarded our publication, have neglected to 


return their names, and probably, by this time, 


become in the highest sense independent, |! periodical in New-Hampshire. Encouraged by 


and sufficient to himself. Fashion and so-| 
‘iety may set up their ephemeral idol, one | 
day admitting and another excluding wed 
according to its unsettled caprices. They 
may throw the sunshine of their favor alter-| 
nately upon the rich, witty, learned, young| 
and fortunate and gay, and he may not be} 
able to claim to be either. But if he have 
learned really to love study and to hold| 
converse with the mighty dead, he may set 
all their decisions at defiance. He can draw 
hissupplies of interest and amusement, and 
those of the highest order, which life can 
iurnish, from his own perennial and exhaust- 
less fountains.. Neither need he envy their 
possessor the most magnificent apartments, 
in which to deposite his splendid copies, with 
their gaudy engravings, gildings and bind- 
ings. Toareal lover of books, a stall, so 
that it may be amply furnished, is as good 
asthe Vatican, and nature offers him her 
universal ticket of admission to the grand 
apartments of her reading room ; and seeing 
him enter satisfied with his book in his band, 
her composed visage will alway meet him 
with a ready welcome. 








“'@is Greece; but living Greece mo more.” 


Original. 
The Laurel grows on Sparta’s plains 
With bouglis as fresh and green, 
As when among her warlike trains 
Leonidas was seen.— 
But ’neath its shade the cringing slave 
Now only seeks a coward’s grave. 


The olive crowns her mountain caves, 
Where men communed with gods, 
His flowery banks Eurotas laves 
Where Sparta’s daughters trod. 
Now robbers haunt these sacred shades, 
And Turks enslave the Grecian maids. 


O’er Lacedemon’s ruined wall 
The skies are soft and blue, 








\the highly complimentary notices of the News- 
papers, for which their editors will accept our 
grateful acknowledgements, and assured of the 

‘countenance and support of some of our best 

and most distinguished citizens, we have deter- 

mined to proceed in the undertaking until a 
fair experiment shall have been made. Any 


sign, will render the cause great service, by for- 
warding the names of a few subscribers. 

We shall send a few copies of this number 
to literary and intelligent individuals in different 
sections of the State, hoping that they will ex- 
icuse that method of soliciting their support, 
| which would be unjustifiable at any other peri- 
od of our labors. After examination, if they 
ldo not so far approve of the paper as to be 
willing to be considered subscribers, they will 
have the goodness to return the same, directed 
tothe “ Literary Gazette,” with their names 
upon the margin. 





Our Cotumnys. We would respectfully re- 
quest contributions from the pens of any and 
all, who may find leisure for reflection and 
composition. Not anticipating any pecuniary 
recompense for our own time and trouble, we 
ean only promise correspondents, that their 
productions, if inserted, shall be correctly and 
handsomely printed. Treatises, Poetry, Essays, 
or Remarks, on any subject, will be accepted 
with thankfulness. Except in Tales and Bio- 
graphical Sketches, brevity will be a very com- 
mendable quality. 


—_— 


Tae Ixpraxs. A small number of these 
children of the forest is now encamped on the 
banks of the Merrimack in this town. The 
party consists of about twenty, men, women and 





person, who may be inclined to favor our de- | 


| 


ichildren. They: belong to a remnant of t 


Penobscot Tribe, still existing in the State 
Maine. 
mighty people, they have become strangers i: 


The degenerate descendants of 


the land where their fathers once reigned 
majesty ; a show, a spectacle to gratify the id 


| curiosity of those, who have robbed them 
} 
| 


their birth-right and seized upon their inher 


itance. These singular people afford mue 
| ground for curious speculation to a philosoph: 


| mind, as regards their origin, thetr connexio: 


|| with the great fumily of man, their tastes 


| 


| 


| 
| 


| 


| 





| feelings divorced so entirely from the custo 
| of civilized life, their improvidence and though: 


lessness for the future. Their history is lost 





the darkness that hangs over the past; their 1 
| ditions, like shadows, « scape from our gras; 


> 


of art speak of antiquity; of nations, t! 
have long since disappeared from the ea 
| Are they of the same race as the rest of man- 


kind ? 


| If so, how came they here, spreadi 
| their countless tribes,like the leaves of Autu 
| over the whole extent of the New World, 
| many generations before it was known to « 
ilized man? For two hundred years, civili 


}tion and science have surrounded them—t! 

| are savages yet—they have copied only 

| vices, whilst they have repelled every effort | 
}enlighten and civilize them. Literatur 
the arts have no attractions for their “untutor 


minds.” ‘They are still strongly attached t 


most puerile tovs and ornaments ; they hav: 


relish for what is manly and worthy of rat 

al desire; reason still seems to remain in its j 
fancy ; whilst their martial prowess and say: 
virtues are fast wasting away. 








They will» 
= gone, and future ages will read with wo: 
| their strange and mysterious story. 





THe AMERICAN MAGAzine OF USEFUL 

We have rece 

| the first number of this periodical, to be pu 
lished by Mr. Freeman Hunt, for the Boston 
Bewick Company, in monthly numbers of 45 
imperial octavo pages, each embellished wit! 


ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE. 





numerous engravings, at two dollars a y: 
The object of the proprictors is to furnish the 
public with “a work, descriptive, not mer: 
of subjects, scenes, places, and persons co, 
isting in distant climes, but also of thos: 
which are to be found in our own fine and na 
tive country,”—one which shall be professed!) 
American in its character, though not excluding 
from its colunins any thing of European origin 
deemed valuable to its readers. In our opinion 
something of this kind is much needed by ou: 
citizens; and from the valuable contents an: 
beautiful execution of the publication before us, 
we have no doubt it will deserve a liberal pai 
ronage, and receive an extensive circulation 
Hi. Hill & Co. are agents for the work. 


Our next nuffiber will be issued on the tenth 
of October next, after which time the publica- 








tion will be continued regularly every week. 
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SLUMBER GENTLE LADY. 


A SERENADE—COMPOSED FOR AND COPIED FROM THE PEARL. 


WORDS ANONYMOUS—MUSIC AND ADDITIONAL STANZA BY C. PARKER. 
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ADDITIONAL STANZA, 





When the light of morning 
Chases sleep away, 

May thy heart beat lightly , 

close of day. 


Till the 


SMhv vo ¥ lobe her. 
Why do I love her? I cannot well answer, 
xcept in a negative way ; 
it is not because she is famed as a dancer, 
And trips o’er the floor like a fay. 
Nor is it beeaues she warbles so swee tly, 
While touching the tuneful guitar ; 


"Tis not that she dresses with taste and so neatly ; 


"Tis something more exquisite far. 


Why do I love her ? 
Ix equalled alone by her worth; 

"Tis not that in filial affection and duty, 
She has not an equal on earth ; ; 

Nor is it because she has genius and talents, 
With all that the.schools can instil, 

A rich cultured intellect, fancy to balance— 
"Tis something more exquisite still. 


Why do I love her ?—Because I have reason 


To know that her heart is an urn, 

Where purest affection, a stranger to treason, 
Will warmly and brilliantly burn. 

Because she will love with as fegyent devotion 
As glows in a seraph above ; 

Because she’s alive to each tender emotion— 
I love her—because she can love. 


"Tis not that her beauty 





ry . t. , < a 
Turnine a Fever. 
a small pocket edition of humanity. 


and Sambo was sent for the doc- 
faithful negro loved his master, 


was sick, 
tor. The 


and upon the arrival of the physician, looked | 


up in his face anxiously, Examining the 
symptoms, the doctor pronounced the patient 
inno danger. Reassured by this, Sambo’s 


spirits returned, and he ulged i is nat- | : 
— ' ind in his nat-/ you that you occupy my upper story entirely.’ 


ur: al disposition for drollery. 
‘I tell you, doctor, Massa Canepole will | 


die, ‘cause he got a fever. 


| 





‘A fever, you black dog,’ 
‘does a fever always kill a man?” 
‘Yes, massa, when a fever get into such 
‘a little man, it never hab room to turn in| 
him, and the fever 1 no turn, you die sartin ! iad | 


Some years ago a crack brained man, 





who was slighted “by the females, once very 
modestly asked a young lady, ‘‘ if she would 





Thus may life flow calmly, 
Like a summer sea, 

Every moment freighted 
With new joys for thee. 








John C: anepole was 
_ He had} 
a black servant who wasa stout fellow; and || 
being a privileged joker, Sambo let no ocen-| 
sion pass unimproved, where he could rally | 
his master on his diminutive careass. John 


-wont.”” ** Why” 


said the patient, || 


not let him spend the evening with her,” 


’ No” she angrily replied “ that’ s what [ 
replied he, ‘‘ youneed not 
be so fussy, I did not mean this evening, but 
some stormy one, when I couldn’t go any 
where else.”’ 


‘*Mr. Pelham,” said a learned young 


lady, showing off her wit at the expense of 


a dangler,—‘‘ you remind one of a barome- 


'ter,—tfilled with NoruinG inthe upper story.”’ 


‘* Sweet Almira,” replied her adorer, ‘1 
am obliged to you—but allow me to remind 


Curious Witt. A gentleman in York- 
shire, whose death occurred sometime ago, 
left the whole of his property to such of his 
‘descendants onty as should reach the height 
of SIX FEET FOUR INCHES. 
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if paid within three months. 


Persons forwarding ten dollars shall be enti- 
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